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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Subject:  "What  to  Do  with  Eouseplants  in  Summer"  Information  from  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  D.  A. 


Bulletin  available:  "Aunt  Sammy's  Radio  Recipes  Revised". 


My  next  door  neighbor  came  over  to  see  me  yesterday  to  ask  what  do 
do  with  her  houseplants  while  she  is  away  on  a  summer  trip. 

"Houseplants,"   sakd  she,  "are  almost  as  much  of  a  problem  as  a  canary 
or  a  cat,  when  you  want  to  go  on  a  vacation.    A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I 
volunteered  to  look  after  Mrs.  Johnson' s  cat  while  she  took  a  trip  to  Niagara 
Falls.    How  I'm  in  difficulty  myself  over  my  own  pets  -  the  plants  on  my  sun- 
porch"  . 

"Maybe  there' s  a  bulletin  on  summer  care  of  houseplants"  ,  I  said, 
"I'll  just  step  up  and  look  over  the  leaflets  on  the  shelves." 

There  was  no  bulletin  on  this    subject,  so  I  phoned  W.R.B.,  the 
garden  adviser.    I  told  him  about  my  neighbor' s  predicament. 

"Why  don't  you  get  the  lady  who  owns  the  cat  to  come  over  and  water 
the  plants?"  he  inquired. 

"But",  I  said,  11  she1  s  not  home  yet,  and  my  neighbor  wants  to  start  on 
her  trip  tomorrow.     It  looks  as  if  I  would  have  to  water  the  cat  and  feed  the 
plants  myself." 

W.  R.  B.  laughed. 

"There  really  are  ways  of  fixing  the  plants  to  look  after  themselves 
for  a  while",  he  said.    "They  may  be  put  outdoors  in  the  garden  or  in  the 
shrubbery  border  where  they  are  protected.    House-olants  dry  out  quickly 
when  they  are  in  an  exposed  location  where  they  get  the  full  sunlight  and  the 
wind.    So  set  them  in  among  the  shrubs  with  their  pots  plunged  into  the  soil 
up  to  the  rings.    Be  sure  they  are  well-shaded,    llext  give  them  a  good  water- 
ing and  place  peat  moss  or  fine  straw  around  them  to  keep  the  soil  from  drying 
out.     If  the  weather  is  not  too  dry,  they  can  last  without  watering  for 
several  weeks.    But  it  is  safer  to  have  them  watered  at  least  two  or  possibly 
three  times  a  week."  > 

"But  my  neighbor's  favorite  fern  is  a  big  one  and  it  stands  in  a  big 
tub  on  her  side  porch.    That  plant  is  far  too  heavy  to  move.    What  do  you 
do  in  a  case  like  that?" 
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"Ring  up  a  home-made  siphon",  said  W.  R.  B.    "Set  a  large  pail  of 
water  on  a  support  so  that  it  will  "be  several  inches  higher  than  the  tub 
in  which  the  plant  is  growing.    Then  take  a  strand  of  woolen  yarn,  submerge 
one  end  in  the  water  and  bury  the  other  in  the  soil  at  the  base  of  the 
plant.    A  force  that  is  called  capillary  attraction  will  draw  the  water  up 
over  the  edge  of  the  pail  and  cause  it  to  travel  slowly  along  the  strand 
of  yarn  right  down  to  the  end  which  is  buried  in  the  soil.    This  works 
well  so  long  as  the  pail  is  fairly  full  of  water  and  so  long  as  a  breeze 
doesn't  come  along  and  blow  off  the  tiny  stream  of  water.    With  a  very  large 
plant  it  might  be  necessary  to  double  and  twist  the  yarn  so  that  there 
are  five  or  six  strands  together.    These  will  supply  more  water  than  a  single 
strand." 

I  told  W.  R.  B.  that  was  the  most  ingenious  method  of  watering  plants 
I_  had  ever  heard  of. 

"Who  ever  thought  that  up?"  I  asked  him. 

"I  learned  it  when  I  was  a  very  small  boy,"  he  said.    "Old  Sally 
Williams  whose  little  old  house  was  full  of  geraniums  and  begonias  growing 
in  tin  cans,  had  those  cans  all  rigged  up  with  strands  of  woolen  yarn 
connected  to  a  wooden  pail  filled  with  water.    Of  course,  this  is  only  an 
emergency  method.    Please  don' t  tell  your  radio  friends  that  I  guarantee 
that  this  method  can  always  be  relied  on  to  furnish  their  plants  with  water 
while  they  are  away.    The  best  plan  is  to  place  them  in  an  unprotected  place 
and  then  arrange  to  have  some  one  give  them  a  good  watering  every  two  or 
three  days." 

W.  R.  B.  also  gave  me  some  other  bits  of  useful  information.  Plants 
having  a  good  many  leaves,  he  says,  may  have  some  of  them  pruned  away  before 
they  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.    This  will  cut  down  the  demand  for 
water  that  the  leaves  usually  make  on  the  roots.    Take  ferns,  for  example, 
you  can  cut  off  all  the  older  fronds  and  so  give  the  nevrer  ones  a  better 
chance.    In  the  case  of  blooming  plants,  like  geraniums  and  begonias,  remove 
the  flowers  and  perhaps  part  of  the  blooming  tips  to  lessen  the  drain  on  the 
plant  for  water. 

Then  you  can  cut  down  the  evaporation  of  moisture  by  enclosing  the 
pots  in  which  the  plants  a;re  growing  in  a  jardinier  so  that  the  wind  will 
not  strike  them.    You  see,  ordinary  clay  flower  pots  are  very  porous  and  a 
grea.t  amount  of  the  water  escapes  into  the  air  by  surface  evaporation  of  the 
pot  itself.    If  you  enclose  the  pot,  some  of  this  evaporation  will  be  checked. 
Of  course,  in  normal  times  this  evaporation  is  a  good  thing.    But  r/hen  the 
plant  must  go  for  awhile  without  catering,  stopping  this  evaporation  will 
help  tide  it  over  the  drought  season. 

Houseplants,  like  cats  and  canaries,  suffer  from  neglect.  One 
complete  drying  out  may  ruin  their  appearance  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 
Plants  thrive  best  with  regular  and  frequent  attention.    A  small  cup  of  water 
a  day  is  better  than  too  heavy  Watering. 

Well,  let's  turn  our  thoughts  now  from  houseplants  to  menus.  Today 
Tre  have  a  Sunday  dinner  especially  planned  to  appeal  to  the  appetite  in  hot 
weather. 
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We'll  start  off  with  jellied  tomato  cocktail.    The  ingredients  in 
the  tomato  juice  cocktail  recipe,  which  I  gave  you  not  long  ago,  may  "be 
jellied  "by  adding  gelatine.    Use  2  tablespoons  of  gelatine,  soften  .it  with 
l/4  cup  of  cold  water,  then  pour  on  the  hot  tomato  cocktail.    Set  it  away  to 
chill  and  serve  in  bouillon  cups. 

Jellied  tomato  cocktail  for  the  first  course.  Then  Baked  ham  with 
raisin  sauce;  Creamed  potatoes;  Buttered  new  lima  beans;  Corn  on  the  cob; 
Radishes;  Fresh  fruit  ice  or  sherbet  with  wafers. 

Did  you  get  everything  on  the  menu.  (Repeat.) 

Look  in  the  new  recipe  book,  page  122,  for  the  recipe  for  fresh  fruit 
ice.    There  are  also  recipes  for  lemon  ice  and  orange  and  lemon  sherbet. 

Monday  -  "Frosty  Drinks  for  Hot  Days." 
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